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Senate has 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES: 
granted Republicans increased repre- 
sentation on committees. House Repub- 
licans want ratio of 13 tol2toreplace 
present 15 toel®.Democrats offering 


compromise ofm®@®%to 11. Seem to be 
afraid of Southern Democrats voting 
with Repub) teers on close votes. 


AIR WAR: Onineus to American-owned 
airlines operating abroad was state- 
ment of Undersecretary for Air Balfour 
in England that Britain would recap- 
ture air routes as soon as war ends. 
England doesn't know yet that our Gov- 
ernment is moving to control all in- 
ternational communications, reducing 
our rates to competitive basis with 
Britain's present monopolistic gov- 
ernment-controlled lines. 


DYNAMITE: There's dynamite in Wash- 
ington's latest out-in-the-open feud 
between Jesse Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce and RFC chieftain, and Eugene 
Meyer, millionaire publisher of the 
"Washington Post." Fist fight last 
winter brought bad blood into open. 


HENDERSON: Henderson's "illness," 
driving him from office, was largely 
political. His ouster forced by Con- 
gressional leaders unable to hold back 
rising tide of criticism. 


WANT QUARTERBACK: Democratic party- 
leaders advocating that President 
grab ball before January, keep things 
moving so that articulate minority of 
78th Congress won't move in without 
some opposition. 


LIMB: Administration forces engaged 
in sawing off limb occupied by Wendell 
Willkie in Darlan episode. Some Re- 
publicans helping too. 


FROM CHINA: Military strategists be- 
lieve Chinese air bases offer best 
avenue for big-scale bombing of Jap- 
anese mainland and supply lines. Watch 
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for Burma offensive early in eps. 
Mme. Chiang, wife of Chinese General l 
issimo, is in this country for China 
health as well as her own. 


BYRD: Quiet Democratic strength bein 
built up in Border and Southern state 
for Harry Byrd for Democratic Party's 
1944 standard-bearer. Counting FDR 
out ? 
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REPAIRMEN: Pay your repairmen's bills 
because you'll need his friendship be- 
fore long. Old things will have to do 
as civilian production slides lower 
and lower. 1943 will be lean year. 


TREND?: Maybe there's a trend. Tax 
rates in cities between 30,000 and 
500,000 register first decline in 
seven years. Public tax-conscious. 


CHEESE: Last July cheese was glut on 
market. Today Government offers 3°:¢ 


bonus to cheese manufacturers, which 
has to be passed on to milk producers. 
Eat cheese, says Government diet post- 


.er. Try and get it. 


48 HOURS: Forty-eight hour week may 
be in offing. Administration forces 
cannot bring themselves to crack down 
on labor$ military men putting out 
feelers. Work to win--quick,. 


LUMBER: Plywood for building use is on 
an AA-2 priority, indicating that the 
tense situation for building mate- 
rials is rapidly extending into lun- 
ber field. 


LIBERTY SHIPS: We're building a vast 
merchant fleet. If smart, we can take 
edge in world shipping business after 
war. Look for change-overs in Liberty 
ship designs, planned to give themmore 


speed for post-war competition. 


GAS: Gasoline for Eastern shortage 
states' motorists this winter will 
probably be off again-on again affair. 
Depends on supply. 
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this Christmas we see the Star 
of Bethlehem and the Stars 
and Stripes—the symbols of 
our faith in Christ, in America 
and a future Christmas—a 
Christmas soon to come that 
will see the end of misery and 


proclaim to the world 


f “PEACE ON EARTH, 
} GOOD WILL TO MEN.” 
| 


a REEDOM from want, perhaps the 
nost difficult of attainment of Presi- 


deut Roosevelt’s four freedoms, can be 
won, declared Sir William Beveridge 
to the British House of Commons, and 


he presented his plan for doing it, as 
far as the British are concerned. 

[hat “revolutionary” plan for post- 
social security, sprung upon a strug- 
¢ war-torn world by a titled legis- 

lator in tré ditionally conservative Britain, 
tantly caught attention on both sides 

the Atlantic like a light flashed in a 

¢. Though it was cut to fit the Brit- 
ish, with dues, contributions, benefits 

nd government aid figured in British 
money, Sir William stated that his plan 
was constructed within the framework 
of the Atlantic Charter. 

Re Beveridge plan is of special in- 
erest to Americans now for purposes of 

mparison, In January Pre sident Roose- 
ve an is expected to ask Congress to 
broaden our own social security system 
to include all workers. 

Best-Seller. In Britain the Beveridge 
Plan, presented after 17 months of study 
by a Parliamentary committee, was 
called the biggest domestic event in 
For a day it crowded war news 
out of thé papers; and for a few days 
was a best-seller, 90,000 copies being 

pped up by the public in one w eek- 

el d. Hastily cabled to fore sign countries, 
the interest it aroused abroad was second 
only to the excitement created at home. 


years, 


Rev characterized by some as 
ilfway to Moscow,” this social secur- 
y plan is merely an extension of the 
ial im in existence in Great Britain for 
more than a generation. But it boldly 
tended in two ways—to cover a great- 
er number of hazards, and to increase 
e benefit payments against those haz- 

wel 


as, 


Cradle to Grave. The broad program 
_the Beveridge Committee, which is 
heduled for lively debate in Parliament 

é rly next year, covers public w elfare 
from the cradle to the grave, for it pro- 
les public assistance grants for births, 
marriages and funerals. It would double 
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FREEDOM FROM WANT— 


Sir William Beveridge’s Plan Stirs World 


old-age pensions, trom the present $4 
a week for man and wife to $8: it would 
give working women up to $40 on 
marrying, and it would provide medical 
care for every member of the family. 
What Sir William called the main feature 
of the scheme is that it applies to all; 
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Beveridge: Security, Cradle to Grave 
to the rich as well as the poor; to the 
capitalist as well as the wage-earner, 
and provides a minimum of subsistence 
—enough to live on.7 

This is a plan, stated Sir William, 

“for turning social security from words 
into deeds by insuring that no one in 
Britain willing to work while he can is 
without income sufficient to meet at all 
times the essential needs of himself and 
family.” The proposals of his report, 
he also declared, “cover the ground 
which in one way or another must be 
covered in transl iting the words of the 
Atlantic Charter into deeds.” 

Cost. What will be the cost, and how 
will the money be provided? There 
are the two main considerations of any 
social security system. The answers to 
these questions, Sir William pointed out, 


+ All figures have been translated from British into 
American money. 


cannot be quite definite yet because 
benefits are related to the cost of living, 
and nobody knows what that cost will 
be in 1945 when it is proposed to put the 
plan into effect. 


3ut provisionally it is figured that 
total annual cost will be $1,600,000,000, 
or about double the cost of the present 
British system. The money will be con- 
tributed by employees, employers and 
the State, the latter contributing more 
than the other two sources combined. 
In 1965, when contributions will be paid 
out at full rates, employers and em- 
ployees will both contribute slightly less 
while the Treasury’s share will be in- 
creased more than one-third. 

Contributions from employees and 
employe rs was set, provisionally at a 
maximum of $1.50 a week, of which the 
former would pay 85 cents and the 
latter 65. Payments will be higher for 
men than for women, so as to provide 
benefit payments for housewives. Per- 
sons in business or professions for them 
selves will pay weekly contributions by 
stamp on an insurance document. “Con- 
tributions will differ from one class to 
another according to the benefits pro- 
vided.” 

For administration purposes the en- 
tire population is divided into six classes 
four of working age and two not of work- 
ing age, as follows: 1) Employees; 2) In 
dependent workers (including traders 
and employers); 3) Housewives (mar- 
ried women of working age); 4) Others 
of working age not gainfully occupied: 
5) Children; 6) Retired, above working 


F¢ 
age. 


The benefits differ for the different 
classes. While Class 1 will receive bene- 
fits for unemployment and disability 
pension on retirement, medical treat- 
ment and funeral expenses, neither Class 
2 nor Class 4 would get unemploy 
ment benefits, or rey benefits dur- 
ing the first 13 weeks of disability. But 
as a substitute for the une mployment 
benefit a training benefit will be avail- 
able to all classes other than Class 1, 
while for Class 3 there is a maternity 
grant and provision for widowhood and 
separation qualifications for retirement 
pension. 

Bencfit payments (unemployment, dis- 
ability, retirement pensions) are based, 
on a general provision rate of two pounds 
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(about $8) a week for a man and wife, 
with eight shillings, or $1.60, added for 
each child. Hence an average family 
of four would get $11.20-a week for un- 
employment or disability as long as it 
lasted. (The plan now in force provides 
less than half this, and for only 26 
weeks.) The marriage benefit for a 
working woman would be $40, as com- 
pared with nothing at present; while 
from $24 to $80 would be provided for 
funeral expenses, for which no provision 
is made now. 

Thé contributions also pay for “a full 
medical service of every kind for the in- 
sured person and for all his dependents, 
at home and in hospital, general, special- 
ist, and consultant service, all that is 
needed for restoration to health and 
prevention of disease.” Plans for the 
health service are not complete. Ar- 
rangements and terms, evidently, must 


be made with doctors, hospitals and’ 


nurses. That task would be undertaken 
by a Ministry of Social Security which 
is provided for in the plan to administer 
the act. 

The novel and striking feature of the 
Beveridge plan is that it provides insur- 
ance benefits for everybody, even the 
richest, and at the same rate or level 
for all. 

Reception of the new plan was, on the 
whole, unexpectedly favorable. Lead- 
ing conservative newspapers and Lon- 
don financial leaders were friendly, and 
a public opinion poll showed 70 per cent 
of the people in favor of it. Opposition 
was apparent in the insurance com- 
panies, which the report criticized for 
their costliness, and which would cer- 
tainly be hard hit by the plan’s adoption. 
Some employees felt that their wages 
were too small for them to afford in- 
creased contributions, and small employ- 
ers hesitated to assume greater burdens. 
Doctors were expected to object to any- 
thing tending to nationalize their serv- 
ices, while labor unions were reported 
to be jealous of their position as pro- 
tectors of the economic interests of the 
working man. 

Not New. After all, the Beveridge 
scheme is not new. Its principles and 
provisions have long been applied in 
New Zealand, the country which has 
gone furthest (among the democratic 
states) in social security, and Sir William 
freely acknowledged that New Zealand 
furnished his model. New Zealand 
started on social security experiments 
back in the 1890’s, and a main reason 
was said to be the lack of voluntary 
community organizations there. The 
thing grew until the government was 
providing everything from bassinette to 
the headstone, and the most far-reaching 
acts were passed in the 1930’s when 
social security experiments started in the 
United States. Hospitals were national- 
ized long ago; in 1938 security benefits 
were extended to everybody, and today 


(Continued on page 12) 
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President: Favors Big Army 


President Roosevelt jumped directly 
into the growing debate over the ulti- 
mate size of the Army and plumped 
emphatically for the proposed 7,500,000 
men by the end of 1943—with the total 
in Army, Navy, and Marines at about 
10,000,000. He ridiculed the arguments 
that more men are being accumulated 
in camps than can- be shipped and 
maintained overseas, and that the Na- 
tion’s economy is being disrupted in 
trying to supply too large an army. 

What precipitated the President's de- 
fense of the “big Army” was the testi- 
mony before a Congressional committee 
of Pierre Cot, former French air minister, 


Acme 
Henderson: Out as Chief Rationer 


to the effect that one reason for the fall 
of France was that the French army 
was too big. “We mobilized too many 
men in our army,” he said, “and not 
enough in our factories.” He thought 
a small mechanized army would have 
been better than the huge army France 
had, armed chiefly with rifles and artil- 
lery. President Roosevelt called Cot’s 
statement amazing, as also those of Sen- 
ators who applied Cot’s diagnosis to this 
country. WPB Chairman Donald Nel- 
son and WMC Chairman Paul McNutt 
had also been quoted as believing the 
Army was getting too large for see So 
and shipping. 

In making his seventh quarterly report 
on Lend-Lease operations the President 
revealed that by the end of the year 
American forces overseas would num- 
ber more than a million men. Lend- 
Lease aid for the last three months, he 
said, totaled $2,367,000,000, a gain of 
more than a third over the preceding 
quarter. Total sent up to Noy. 30 was 
given as $7,496,000,000, and the cur- 


. 





rent rate of such aid was placed at . 
proximately 10 billions a year. 

The President praising Leon Hend 
son for his “energy and unexamp! 
courage” accepted his resignation f; 
the “hot seat” of Price Administrator 0» 
the ground of impaired health.  \! 
Henderson will serve until his succes: 
probably Prentiss M. Brown, former 
Senator from Michigan, is ready to tike 
over. 

@ President Roosevelt named \' 
liam Phillips, Ambassador to Italy until 
a year ago, his personal envoy to In 
trouble spot for the United Nation: 

@ The President appointed Sena 
Josh Lee of Oklahoma, defeated for 
election, to membership on the Ci 
Aeronautics Board. The Senator wil! |) 
eligible to take his new job early in 19: 

G The annual message of the Pr 
dent to Congress on the state of t! 
Union will be delivered personally 
Jan. 7, it was announced. The messi: 
is expected to be momentous. 


BS 
Colleges to Get Draftees 


About a quarter of a million of ¢! 
1,200,000 youths in the draft of 1s- 
and 19-year-olds will be sent to colleg 
to be trained for commissions in t 
Army, Navy, Marines and Coast Guard 
The plan was suggested by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education; was put in 
the form of a request by the Army a 
Navy, and was granted by War. M 
power Commissioner McNutt. 

Part of the plan is to keep in action 
at least 300 of the country’s 2,300 uni- 
versities and colleges, all of which wer 
in danger of being closed after this y: 
because the 18- and 19-year-olds goin: 
into service constitute about 95 per cent 
of their male students. Commissior: 
McNutt in accepting the plan declared 
that the schools must not be complete!) 
militarized. The suggestion was made 
that the young men receive 12 weeks 
basic training before being sent 
school. 

Mr. McNutt favors retaining the N.- 
tional Youth Administration and widen- 
ing its training program, and he sug- 
gested a third plan for having civilians 
trained at college in such subjects a: 
chemistry, engineering and medicine fr 
service in war industries and in tli 
Government. But that program must 
wait for funds from Congress. Th 
draftees will have their expenses paid 
for by the services to which they-«re 
attached. 

In the meantime the ban on enlist- 
ments announced by the President on 
Dec. 5 was eased, and local draft boards 
were authorized to accept volunteers for 
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the Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard until Feb. 1, when a permanent 
quota plan is expected to be ready. But 
the boards will not permit enlistment of 
men in essential industry. A further 
step in holding essential workers to their 
jobs was taken by the Commission in 
“freezing” some 660,000 workers in the 
Detroit area in their present jobs. The 
Commission has estimated that it will 
take about 54,000,000 men and women 
to meet labor needs in 1943. They 
would be roughly divided into 20, 000.- 
000 in war industries; 19,600,000 in 
civilian industries; 7,900,000 in year- 
round farm work, and 6,000,000 in 
other, miscellaneous jobs. Armed forces 
were figured at 9,700,000. 
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War Labor Board Fights 
The War Labor Board has been get- 
ting itself into one puddle of hot water 
ifter another in its somewhat widened 
efforts to settle labor troubles. “Going 
too far,” has been the main charge 
rainst Chairman William H. Davis and 
his Board of 12. 
Highlighted was the scrap with Mont- 
gomery “Ward, Chicago. mail order 
house ‘employing 100,000. The Board, 
in passing on its labor dispute, ordered 
the usual “maintenance of membership” 
clause, a form of the closed shop under 
which the employer must fire any work- 
er who quits the union after a certain 
agreed date. The firm denied the au- 
thority of the Board, and of the Presi- 
dent, to dictate such a contract to a 
company not engaged in war work, but 
agreed to comply if ordered to do so 
by the President as Commander in Chief. 
Che President promptly gave the order, 
but in complying the firm insisted on 
incorpor% ating a statement in the contract 
to the effect that the provisions were 
“illegal and unsound” and were signed 
“onder duress.” The Board backed the 
union’s objection to that language, and 
Board Member Wayne Morse proposed 
using “whatever forces of the Govern- 
ment are necessary to compel com- 
pliance.” Again the company offered 
to comply if so directed by the Com- 
mander in Chief; again the President 
so directed, and so the affair apparently 
ended in a glare of publicity. 

When a panel majority of the Board 
recommended intervention in a muni- 
cipal dispute at Newark, N. J., the U.S 
( onference of Mayors, representing 7 
cities, declared the Board had no let 
diction. Chairman of the Conference, 
Mavor LaGuardia of New York, stated 
that collective bargaining “cannot be 
transplanted into the public service,” 
ind when the Board held a hearing, on 
the question of intervening in a New 
York City case the Mayor ignored and 
ridiculed it. The Board later agreed it 
had no power in such disputes. 

A further jurisdictional dispute came 
up with the Railroad Mediation Board 


in connection with the demands of 1,- 
250,000 railroad employees for pay in- 
creases up to $3 a day. The WLB con- 
tends it must review all wage cases in 
the interest of uniformity; the Mediation 
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WLB’s Morse: “Compel Compliance” 
Board claims jurisdiction over railroads, 
so the matter will probably go to a 
“higher-up.” 


PS 
Congress: Through for Year 


After sitting solidly for almost two 
years, during which time it declared 
several wars, appropriated more than 
200 billion dollars and passed the big- 
gest tax bills in the history of the Nation, 
the 77th Congress quietly quit as the 
members voted themselves a fortnight’ S 
rest and relaxation at the year’s end. 

On the day it decided to adjourn 
sine die both houses, with un: inimity and 
almost incredible speed, voted to in- 
crease salaries of some 2,000,000 Fed- 
eral employees by a total of about $260,- 
000,000 a year. It was done by joint 
resolution, and will be effective only 
until next May, by which time a definite 
plan is expected to be matured. Some 
of the extra pay is for time and a half 
over 40 hours a week. Others, to whom 
this is not applicable, will get a 10 per 
cent bonus. The Saturday half-holiday 
law was repealed. Quick action re- 
sulted from the fact that legislation had 
expired Dec. 1 under which a million 
workers in arsenals and navy yards had 
been receiving time and a half pay 
and perhaps partly because the Presi- 
dent had asked Congress to give him 
authority to settle the muddled pay 
problem if they could not get around 
to it. 

A number of legislative attempts were 
abandoned when it became clear that 
they could not possibly get through. 
Even before adjournment the House 
was unable to muster a quorum. Fili- 
busters, too, were laid aside, and com- 
mittee work practically ceased. The 
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78th C Congress, which will meet on Jan. 
6, will inherit such fights as the one over 
including labor costs in the formula for 
farm parity; the attempt to put the Gov- 
ernment'’s silver to war work: the ex- 
tension of the RFC’s lending authority 
by five billion dollars, and the Pr esident'’s 
request for authority to suspend im- 
migration and tariff restrictions. Even 
the poll tax fight may bob up again; 
another staggering tax bill is certain to 
come, 

Much curiosity has been expressed 
over the te mper and attitude of the next 
Congress, in which Democrats will out- 
number Republic: ins only 13 in the 
House and 19 in the Senate. There hag 
been talk of an alignment of conservative 
Democrats with Republicans against 
New Deal extravagance, and of the j join- 
ing of forces by farm interests of the 
South and West. The first fight, 
naturally, will be over assignment of 
seats in the important committees of 
both houses. 

Che 77th Congress declared the wars. 
Perhaps the 78th will see them finished. 





SERVICE NOTES 





Washdays are Over: In Germany Hit- 
ler’s supermen eat wood pulp, we are 
told. But the Army says our boys are 
going to wear it. Pulpwood and paper, 
Yes sir, paper underwear. Just pulped 
cotton clipping and two sheets of paper 
joined by a coating of asphalt and tar. 
The Arctic troops Will wear the paper 
“scivvies” (underwear) for “extra insula- 
tion.” And they will like them because 
they are dispos: ible after one wearing. 
No washtub hands for the boys in paper 
underwear. 


No White Christmas: If you have a 
Marine in Hawaii your Christmas re- 
membrance from him this year may be 
a plain postcard instead of a gift. Headed 
Christmas, 1942, 820 Puuani Place, Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii, the cards, printed in red 
ink read: 


No stage coach, no holly, no Santa 
Claus 
A penny postal this year, because 


We're sending a gift in your name, 


instéad, 

To a U. S. Marine in a hospital bed. 

No boxes, no ribbons, no Christmas 
check; 

But Aloha to you ... from a leather- 
neck, 


Hello, Goodby: Write often when you 
go back, said his father, when Marine 
Private Dick Theurer was home on 
furlough. Whether Dick had any news 
to tell or not the senior Theurer wanted 
to hear from him. The following let- 
ter recently was delivered to the Theur- 
er home: “Dear Dad: Affectionately 
yours, Dick. P. $.—Boy, am I tired!” 


———-——- 

























































































WAR FRONTS 





Pacific: “Buna Busted” 

NEW GUINEA. American troops under 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur take Buna. Japs 
try new landings northward. Allied patrols 
already harass Salamaua, Jap base. 

“Buna busted.” This terse report end- 
ed the first all-American show in New 
Guinea. A week earlier Australians had 
taken Gona, northern anchor of the Jap 
beachhead on the Papuan coast. Now 
General MacArthur, who announced, 
“I'm going back,” when he left the 
Philippines, has taken his first step with 
American troops. The Yanks took Buna 
village. Japs still hold Buna air strip, 
and have been ordered by the Em- 
peror to “fight to the last man” to hold 
it. They are. Meantime Allied planes 
are pounding a new beachhead estab- 
lished by the Japs northward on Cape 
Ward Hunt. Further up the coast, Al- 
lied patrols are hacking at positions 
around the major Jap base of Salamaua. 


SOLOMONS. Solidly established on 
Guadalcanal, Navy fliers biast at New 
Georgia Island base. 

New Georgia lies 150 miles north- 
west of Coaliatoanal: The Japs have 
been constructing a base at Munda 
there. Japs are apparently preparing 
a new blow against Guadalcanal from 
Munda. Last week for the first time 
in weeks, U. S. pilots hammering Mun- 
da met opposition. Our fliers shot down 
12 Zeros and damaged a cruiser or 
destroyer. We lost a Flying Fortress and 
a dive-bomber. Score in Solomons now: 
649 Jap planes destroyed, 53 ships 
sunk, five probably sunk, 86 damaged. 
We have lost 28 ships sunk, five dam- 
aged. Our air losses are not revealed. 





_ Africa: Nutcracker Suite 


LIBYA. The Allied Eighth Army in 
Libya has cut Marshal Erwin Rommel’s 
Afrika Korps in two 60 miles west of El 
Agheila. The bulk of Rommel’s 100 re- 
maining tanks are in a trap, together with 
some 8,000 men. All signs are that Rom- 
mel’s army is finished as a competent fight- 
ing force. 

The wash-up of Rommel began when 
Gen. Sir Bernard L. Montgomery start- 
ed his assault on the E] Agheila line 
with some 300 American and British 
fighter-bombers. (They are Kittyhawk 
and Spitfire fighters with small bombs 
attached, considered more deadly than 
German dive-bombers.) While artillery 
hammered at the El Agheila line, 
Montgomery defied the tradition that 
the marshes inland from El] Agheila 
were “impassible” and sent one wing of 
his army through them. Outflanked, 
Rommel began to withdraw. But the 
“Desert Fox” was not fast enough. Re- 


sult: his army was cut in two as the 
flanking British swung back to the coast. 
In this rear-guard are Rommel’s best 
troops. The rest of his army is fleeing 
pell mell toward Tripoli. For the first 
time, Rommel’s long retreat looks like 
a disorganized rout. 


TUNISIA. Last week the major battle 
for Bizerte and Tunis had not yet xf may 
Both sides were still preparing for the blow. 
Allied air power was growing. 

Major fighting apparently will occur 
at Mejez El Bab, town some 35 miles 
west-southwest of Tunis. Here an Axis 





MacArthur in New Guinea: Going Back 


salient projects into Allied positions. 
Previously outnumbered in the air, Al- 
lied forces have increased their air activ- 
ity, making constant raids on Bizerte 
and Tunis docks, railroads and troop 
concentrations. 


DARLAN. Recognized by Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower as high commissioner of 
French Africa, Adm. Jean Darlan said he 
planned to retire after the war. He prom- 
ised use of the French fleet at Dakar and 
Alexandria to the Allies. 


Darlan declared: “I seek no assistance 
or support for my personal ambition. 
My sole purpose is to save French 
Africa, help free France and then re- 
tire to private life with the hope that 
future leaders of France may be select- 
ed by the French people themselves 
and by no one else.” 





Britain and Germany 


BRITAIN. Churchill reveals British had 
less than 100 tanks on island after Dunkirk. 


Hitler might have taken Britain if he 
had attacked immediately after the fall 
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of France. This is a fact indicated by 
recent revelations of Prime Minister 
Churchill in Commons. On June 11, 
1940, he said, Britain had only 100 
tanks, and those too weak to stand up 
against German anti-tank guns. For 
days British staff officers anxiously 
watched Germans building up an army 
on the Channel. They heaved a sigh 
of relief when it drove south. British 
had not even enough rifles; U. S. ship- 
ment of old rifles was a huge help. Yet 
it was in this period that Churchill made 
his famous “we will fight on the beache: 
. .. in the hills” speech. By autumn o} 
’41 British had 400 new tanks, now 
some 2,000. 

A booklet issued by the British gov- 
ernment gives an idea of what Britons 
stood up to during the blitz. In a period 
of nine months during 1940 and °4), 
43,667 Britons were killed by German 
bombing. There were 50,387 wounded 
hospital cases. The heaviest single raid 
on London killed 1,436. 


GERMANY. Hitler is doing what rest of 
world was unable to do—breaking the Prus- 
sian army. 

Besides nraking Nazified Gen. Kurt 
Zeitzler chief of staff, Hitler has ap- 
pointed two other unknowns, Adm. Kurt 
Fricke and Col. Gen. Hans Jesschonnek 
as chiefs of navy and_air staff, respec- 
tively. He is taking power away from 
the Prussian generals. In addition. 
Gauleiters, previously merely district 
party leaders, are now Seon % district 
defense commissioners, responsible only 
to Hitler and Heinrich Himmler, chief 
of the Gestapo. 





Russia: Winter Warfare 


The Russians said they had turned back 
a superior force of Germans attacking at 
Kotelnikovo (Kotelnikovski), 90 miles south- 
west of Stalingrad. In the Rzhev area 
northwest of Moscow they claimed to have 
recaptured five villages. The Germans 
said that they had trapped and slaughtered 
a large Russian force southeast of Toropets. 

The battle in Russia this winter will 
depend largely on supplies—as the Rus- 
sian progress so far has indicated, Rus- 
sians had to “take it” at Stalingrad be- 
cause they were oe up supplies 
for counter-attack. Supply in winter is 
a tremendously difficult problem. Rus- 
sia will probably be forced to fight in 
lunges—a lunge forward, a halt to build 
up new supplies, another lunge forward. 
Supply is probably the answer to the 
question as to why the Russians have 
not been able to close their trap on 
Germans in the Don-Volga region be- 
fore Stalingrad. The German attack 
with “superior forces” (better sup- 
plies) at Kotelnikovo almost broke one 
arm of the Russian pincers. But the Rus- 
sians held, may now be able to lunge 
forward again. Note on the toughness 
of the Germans in defensive fighting: 
they still hold sections of Stalingrad. 
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SCIENCE 








5"-Mile Fall 


What happens to your heart, your 
hearing and your mind during a fall of 
five and one-half miles? Do you fall 
in one position, or do you go into “spins?” 
How fast do you fall? Last year Arthur 
H. Starnes, veteran stunt flier, made the 
longest free fall in history—a delayed- 
par achute jump of 29,300 teet, or almost 
five and one-half miles (PATHFINDER, 
Nov. 8, 1941). No stunt, Starnes’ leap 
was part of a careful scientific experi- 
ment. Last week the record was dis- 
closed in the Quarterly Bulletin of North- 
western University Medical School. 

Five test jumps from varying heights 
were made before the final leap at 31,- 
100 feet. Since little was known about 
the effects of rapid recompression (fall- 
ing from thin air into heavy air), tests 
vere also made in a low pressure cham- 
ber set for 35,000 feet altitude. 

On the final jump Mr. Starnes carried 
quite a load: 113 pounds of equipment 
went with him as he stepped out of the 
Lockheed Lodestar at 31,400 feet. “It 
included a combined pneumograph and 
barograph to indicate elapsed time; a 
shortwave transmitter to broadcast his 
heart beat for recording; a motion pic- 
ture camera to record the path of the 

fall and body positions; an altimeter; an 
oxygen mask, and electrically heated 
garments. The Bulletin gave these facts 
about falling five and one-half miles: 
® The "Sn fall, before Mr. Starnes 
opened his first parachute at 2,100 feet, 
lasted 116.5 seconds, for an average rate 
of fall of 170 miles per hour. The fall 
began at 43 m.p.h., speed of plane caus- 
ing horizontal movement. Greatest speed 

‘as 229 m.p.h. at 27,700 feet. Position 
—whether feet down, belly down or spin- 
ning—as well as atmospheric pressure 

vary the rate of falling. 

© The heart during the free fall was 
within the normal range, varying from 
72 beats per minute to 84 just one 
minute before the parachute opened. 

e Hearing is diminished greatly, 
\bout like that experienced in a 120-mile 
gale, “The subject is unable to hear 
himself shout.” 

® Mental reactions are clear, rapid. 

e “Vision is clear except when he 
spins and tumbles. While falling he 
observes the horizon sto spread. It 
spreads faster as he approaches the 
ground which gives the illusion of some 
increase in rate of descent.” 

e “After the subject leaves the plane 
he senses that he is in ‘empty space,’ but 
does not have the ‘gone’ feelin experi- 
enced in a rapidly descending ae rator.” 

® Mr. Starnes went into, and kicked 
out of several spins. He spun end-over- 
end, spun like a top, and was even in a 
flat spin without realizing it. 
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worry you. This BOOK Will Help You! 


A TAX MANUAL YOU CAN UNDERSTAND ! 


Prepared by Pathfinder Staff With Cooper- 
ation of Prominent Washington Tax-Experts 














INCOME TAX 


SAVINGS GUIDE 


|} with SIMPLEX BUDGET 


147 “Sk” DEDUCTIONS 
Losses- Taxes -Contributions 


Explained and Clarified in Simple Language 


529 Questions and Answers 


VICTORY TAX == 
inventory and Budget Forms 
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PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


























This book*helps you to organ- 
ize your finances—business or 
household—so that the matter 
of preparing a return is com- 
paratively simple. 

It’s easy to understand your 
taxes if you read the 


529 QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


which cover the whole array of 
problems that confront the ay- 
erage business man, the aver- 
age wage-earner, the average 
housewife, the average pro- 
fessional man. 

THE GOVERNMENT EXPECTS 
EVERYONE TO PAY A JUST TAX— 
but you yourself are responsible for mak- 
ing the proper and legal deductions from 
your income. THIS BOOK GIVES YOU 
A CHECK LIST OF 147 PROPER AND 
LEGAL DEDUCTIONS. DO THEY 
APPLY TO YOU? 


A Copy FREE To You With 


A 1-YR- RENEWAL AT $1.50 OR 
1 NEW SUBSCRIPTION AT $1.50 


to PATHFINDER—Americas oldest news weekly 
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Virgin Islands 


Forty miles east of Puerto Rico lie a 
oup of islands formerly owned _by 
enmark and known as the Danish West 
Indies. They were purchased by the United 
States in a treaty with the Danes in 1917 


_ for 25 million dollars. They are now known 


as the Virgin Islands, as the original name 
iven them by Columbus in 1494 was Las 


irgenes. 

There are three main islands, St. Thomas, 
St. Croix and St. John, and about 50 smaller 
islets, largely uninhabited. St. Thomas has 
the main city and 
chief port, Char- 
lotte Amalie (form- 
erly St. Thomas), 
whose population is 
9,801, The total 
population of the 
islands is 24,889, 
The island of St. 
Croix is the largest 
of the three with an 
area of 82 square 
miles. 

In 1936 the President approved an Act 
of Congress providing a new Civil Govern- 
ment for the Islands. This consists of two 
Municipal Councils composed of seven and 
nine members respectively, who meet 
jointly as the legislative assembly of the 
Virgin Islands. The Governor, appointed 
by the President, exercises his executive 
power under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Charles Harwood is 
the present Governor. 





% Chief exports from the islands are 
bay rum, bay oil and sugar cane. 


% There are churches of the Protes- 
tant, Roman Catholic and Jewish faiths 
in St. Thomas and St. Croix. 


% United States currency became 
legal tender on July 1, 1934, succeed- 
ing that formerly issued by the National 
Bank of the Danish West Indies. 


% Alexander Hamilton, in his youth, 
lived in Christiansted, St. Croix, and 
showed promise of his later abilities by 
becoming manager of a store at the age 
of 14. 


% In 1927 Congress conferred citi- 
zenship on the natives, and under the 
organic act of 1936 there is universal 
Eiage for all who can read and write 
English. 


EE 


Canal Zone 


The Canal Zone is a government reser- 
vation administered by an_ organization 
known as The Panama Canal. This is an 
independent organization in the government 
whose head is the Governor, directly under 
the President, but by executive arrange- 
ment the Secretary of War represents the 
President in the administration of Canal 
Affairs. Maj. Gen. Glen E. Edgerton, U. S. 
Army is the present Governor. 

The Canal Zone amounts to a narrow 
strip of land extending back five miles on 
either side of the Panama Canal over its 


Possessions 





forty-mile route from ocean to ocean. The 
area is 552 square miles. We obtained the 
land from Panama by signing a treaty with 
her in 1903 which permitted us to occupy 
and control the Isthmus and certain islands 
in Panama Bay. The cities of Panama 
and Colon remain under Panamanian au- 
thority, but Cristobal and Balboa were in- 
cluded in the Zone. For these grants the 
United States paid 10 million aan plus 
a yearly fee of $250,000. 

The population of the Canal Zone is 51,- 
827 people exclusive of the Army and Navy 
defense forces. As in all other government 
—— no one is permitted to own 
and. 


% The Canal Zone is one place in 
the world whose name rhymes with the 
holiday greeting: “Merry Christmas 
from the Isthmus.” 


% The average time of passage for 
a ship through the Canal is from seven 
to eight hours. The record is four hours 
and 10 minutes. 


% The Canal was opened to com- 
merce in August of 1914, but it was 
not until July of 1920 that the formal 
opening was proclaimed by the Pres- 
ident. 


% The Canal has a summit eleva- 
tion of 85 feet above the sea. 


% The maximum traffic capacity of 
the Canal is estimated at 48 ships of 
usual size in a day, or about 17,000 in 
a year. 


a 


American Samoa 


Six islands having a total area of 76 
square miles, lying between Hawaii and 
New Zealand, make up the group known as 
Anierican Samoa, Pago Pago (pronounced 
Pango Pango) is the main city, and possesses 
the only good harbor in the islands. The 
Pago Pago harbor was ceded to the United 
States for a naval and coaling station by the 
native King in 1872. The rest of the islands 
became American possessions in 1899 when 
Great Britain and Germany, with whom 
they were jointly controlled, renounced 
claims in favor of the United States. 

Under the American Navy Commandant- 
Governor there is a native Governor in each 
of the three political divisions. The native 
Governors appoint the County Chiefs, who 
appoint the Village chiefs. Total popula- 
tion of the islands is 12,908. There are no 
privately practicing physicians or dentists. 
The entire population is undex the care of 
the Medical Department of the Navy. The 
chief exports are copra, reed mats and 
curios, Captain J. G. Moyer, U. S. N. 
is the present Governor of the Islands and 
lato of the Naval Station at Pago 

‘ago. 


% American Samoa is over 4,000 
miles from San Francisco, and over 
2,000 miles from Hawaii. 


% Taro, breadfruit, cocoanuts, pine- 
apples, oranges and bananas are pro- 


Roll Call of the States 
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duced commercially. The government 
handles the crop for the natives. 


¥% The natives are a high type Poly- 
nesian race, and are on the increase as 
laws prohibit foreigners from buying 
their land. 


% About 70 per cent of the land in 
Samoa is forest. 


% The natives read and write, and 
are Christians of different denomina- 
tions. 


¥% Robert Louis Stevenson, the Eng- 
lish poet and novelist, lived the last re- 
maining years of his life in Samoa. His 
kindly spirit and gentle ways so endeared 
him to the natives that upon his death 
they carried his casket to the peak of 
Mt. Vaea to be buried and erected a 
monument to his memory. 





Guam and Wake 


The island of Guam was captured by 
the Japanese on December 11, 1941. Gov- 
ernor George J. McMillin, Captain, USN, 
and his staff, were taken prisoner and trans- 
ferred to Japan. 

The island of Guam, largest of the 
Marianas, was ceded to the United States 
by Spain in 1898. It is 30 miles long, and 
four to eight miles wide. It has a popula- 
tion of 22,290 people who call themselves 
Chamorros, but the present generation is a 
mixed race, with the Malay strain predomi- 
nating. The natives raise corn, rice, sweet 
potatoes, coffee and citrus fruits. Cocoa- 
nuts and copra are the chief exports. 

Guam was formerly under the Navy De- 
partment as an important Naval Station. 
There was also a powerful government 
radio station located there. Agana is the 
capital city; Apra is the chief port. 

The United States flag was hoisted over 
Wake Island on the Fourth of July, 1898, 
by Gen. F. V. Greene commanding the 
Second Detachment Phillipine expedition. 
It was captured by the Japs on December 
24, 1941. It is on the direct route from 
Hawaii to Hong Kong, about 2,000 miles 
from the first, and 3,000 miles from the 
second, and 1,290 miles from Guam. . With 
its sister islands, Wilkes and Peale, the 
three make a group 4% miles long and about 
14% miles wide. They assumed new im- 
poriance in 1935 as landing stages for trans- 
Pacific airplanes. They are under the 
jurisdiction of the Navy Department. An 
electric light and a radio plant was set up 
on Peale Island, but no water other than 
rain water is obtainable as the islands are 
all barren coral shoals, 


% Guam was discovered by Magellan 
in 1521, and-occupied by Spain in 1688. 


¥% Only a small portion of Guam is 
under cultivation, and most of this lies 
along the southwest coast. 


% There are very few of the full- 
blooded Chamorros, aboriginal natives 
of Guam, left. Their stock has been 
mixed with Philippine and Spanish 
blood. The Chamorros were of a very 
dark mahogany or chocolate color. 


% There is also a colony of lepers on 
the island which was not segregated un- 
til American occupation. 
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FARM 





Food Supplies in Africa 
When the Allied Nations acquired 
Northern and Western Africa they 
ind people to feed, but at the same 
they deprived the Axis of consider- 
ble sources of food supplies. 
West Africa is. a great producer of 
peanuts, averaging about 600,000 tons, 
shelled, in a year. In the past year 
between 25,000 and 35,000 tons of pea- 
t oil went to France and the Axis— 
mostly to the latter. The Axis also got 
th e bulk of 30,000 tons of palm oil and 
45,000 tons of palm kernels exported 
from West Africa. The same country 


Random Statistics 
A total of 1,600,000 persons left 


the farms of the U. S. between 


April, 1940, and July, 1942. This ip- 


cluded 500,000 men to the armed 
forces and 900,000 who entered in- 
dustry, plus some children ... ® 
Six soldiers eat more than 10 civilians 
—one reason why we must ration 


food... @ About 50,000,000 per- 
sons will pay taxes on their 1942 
incomes. Almost two- thirds of them 

v will be “first-timers’ .@ Of 33,- 
000,000 British people between the 
ages of 14 and 65, fully 23,000,000 
are engaged in work for the nation. 
lo equal that record in this gases 
ve should have 65,000,000 people 
in the armed forces or the labor force. 





produces annually 40,000 tons of ba- 
nanas, 50,000 tons of cocoa and 27,000 
tons of coffee. It represented practically 
he last source of those products, as well 
f tropical fats, available to the Axis. 
Nazi-occupied France and French 

P risoners in Germany will doubtless suf- 
t from the loss of food shipments from 
geria, Morocco and Tunisia. From 
these sources France was reported to 
have received this year 44,092 tons of 
flour; and had been promised 16,865 
tons of dried vegetables, 66,000 tons of 
epared fish, 77,000 tons of oranges 

| other citrus fruits, 1,100 tons of 
ried figs, and 16,000 tons of olive oil. 
Last year that region sent 300,000 live 
ep, 80,000 frozen carcasses, 165,345 

s of eggs, and more than twice that 
iny tons of dried vegetables. In ad- 
ition it supplied France with 15,000 
tons of seeds and 200,000 tons of phos- 
phates for her impoverished soil. From 
these African contributions French 
prisoners in Germany have been receiv- 
millions of food packages, which 

| been called “absolutely indispens- 


. a 
f 


Besides food ‘products French West 


A 


Africa, in particular, grows other valu- 


able war supplies which have been find- 
ing their way to the Axis. Among these 
are 5,000 tons of sisal, 2,000 tons of 
rubber, 10,000 tons of cotton, 1,200 tons 
of castor beans, 60 tons of gum copal 
(for varnish) and a quantity of iron ore 
and bauxite. 

It is expected that much of these prod- 
ucts will be used for the native popula- 
tions, the French and the Allied soldiers. 
Others will be shipped to Britain and the 
United States in exchange for supplies 
more urgently needed in Africa. 
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A Substitute for Tung 


The man who develops a new, use- 
ful and procurable oil now is a bene- 
factor to his country, for the war has 
made badly needed oils very scarce. 
Our industry literally floats on oils of all 

varieties. 


One of the scarcest, and one of the 
most needed is tung oil, used in rapid- 
drying paints. Some 5,000,000 pounds 
are grown along the Gulf Coast, but 
the United States has used more than 
100,000,000 pounds a year, even when 
there were not so many airplanes ‘and 
battleships to paint. The bulk came 
from China. The first practical substi- 
tute developed was dehydrated castor 
oil, which dries in one and a half hours, 
as compared with six and a half minutes 
for tung oil. But castor beans, largely 
brought from Brazil, were also scarce, 
and the search for substitutes continued. 

Now comes “conjulin, ” developed by 
the Woburn Degreasing Co. of New 
Jersey, which looks like an answer to 
prayer. It is isomerized linseed oil, 
meaning that its molecular structure has 
been changed and “conjugated”—which 
gives the name. It dries almost as fast 
as tung oil. The company has now be- 
gun full-scale production of conjulin. 


The Woburn Degreasing Company 
was, logically, engaged in degreasing 
for many years, and still is. It removed 
the greases and tanning oil from hides 
in preparation for making patent leather, 
upholstery and belts. The grease ac- 
cumulated, could not be sold, and could 
not be thrown out as waste and become 
a nuisance, so it was stored in tanks. As 
the demand for Jeather upholstery in 
automobiles decreased and the need for 
oils grew the company turned into a 
chemical company and began distilling 
the millions of gallons of grease into 
fatty acids needed in soaps, tires and 
sy nthetic alkyd resins. The process led 
to dehydrated castor oil, and then to 
conjulin. 

The company is still experimenting 
for new oils—like all good chemical com- 
panies—and so are a number of com- 
petitors. 


Old Age Insurance 


Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000, 
increasing to $3,000. Maximum monthly benefits ‘of 
$150, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
ficiary—that is all you do—then the Company will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTIO without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
so write today. 


PERMADENT 


(Reg. U_ 8. Pat. Office) 


FOR YOUR 
LOOSE PLATE 
“ ™“ 













Send 
Apply Permadent at Home 


It is not a temporary, heavy, thick reliner or messy 
powder. Does not have to be renewed every day or 
every few months. It is there to stay. Holds your 
plate up in its original position so firmly that food 
cannot get under it and cause offensive breath. Guar- 
anteed Method. Just pay postman $1 plus a few cents 


postage. —_ PERMADENT COMPANY 
Dept, J—Box 3224 St. Paul, Minn. 


STOP Your Truss 
Worries! | 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible rup- 
ture in men, women and children. 
Support fitted with automatic air 
cushion assists Nature in a natural 
strengthening of the weakened 
muscles. Thousands made happy. 
Weighs but a few ounces, is incon- 
spicuous and sanitary. No stiff : 
springs or hard pads. oO salves or C. E. Brooks 
plasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on Inventor 
trial to prove it. beware. of imitations. Never sold in 
ipereoce by agents. Write today for full informationand 
Free Dochonitusture. All correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 220-4 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Try this Wonderful 
Treatment for 
Pile Suffering FREE 


If you are troubled with itching, bleed- 
ing or protruding piles, write for a 
FREE sam = of Page’s Combination 
Treatment a you may bless the day you 
read this. Don’t wait, WRITE TODAY. 


E.R. PAGE CO., Dept, 300A2 Marshall, Mich. 
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20 0¥ STOP TOBACCO? 


WANT TO 
Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have. Make yourself free 
and py with Tobacco Redeemer, 
Write for free booklet telling of in- 
9 effect of tobacco and of a 
tment which has re- 
lieved o> yoy FREE 
30 Years In Business BOOK 


THE NEWELL COMPANY 
193 Clayton Sta., St. Louis, Me. 








NO RATION ING 


of magazines is contemplated. And good 
magazines are a sure cure for the “stay at 
home blues.” We can save you money and 
bother on ALL your favorite magazines. 
PATHFINDER—WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Peace on Earth > el ee ee 
fe : . a “ ny not put the clock back one hou; 
YNICS may question how anyone jt losnt for the next four months? One hour o} | 
in the world could utter a cheery se a a ee in ae eg ayy of shops and offi 
« : ‘ ” she we is. wasted while e sun refuses to ris 
Merry Christmas this year. School children have to wait for bus iy 
But cynics always find something to cold and darkness. _ 
complain about. If it’s not the war, it’s Scottsbluff, Neb .R. E. Dunham 
that we frenziedly rush out to buy gifts, te 
thus “commercializing” Christmas. (But New York Presidents Sis! 
the first Christmas messengers of all time § I saw in your paper a few days ago that S, 
brought gifts, and the Bible never tells NY + pile ea Bay lle gly eg teigen —_ Aust 
x, name f 
us who brought the gold or who the S Martin Van Buren, Millard Fillmore. Che. was 
myrrh.) Or the cynics complain that me zene Re a WN ter A. Arthur, Grover Cleveland, Theodore rac 
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if the outward form of anything ever is. But Look What Lies Beyond Vincennes, Ind. ing ¢ 
For ourselves, we intend to greet our Pn aca a gece i ea mh 
friends, acquaintances, and _ strangers one!—dawns, we again greet our friends New York; but Arthur was born in Vermont in 
with as cheerful a “Merry Christmas and of the PATHFINDER family with that ““" ala pre E 
Happy New Year” as ever. old, sweet wish and promise: Pee = 
ivi 1er 
Sure, the world is full of war and A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A The deities M. L. Kipp in issue of Jrish 
misery. Though the war is going well HAPPY NEW y EAR! : Dec. 5 is something. But who is to bell the hard 
for us now, there is many a mother or cat? J imggine the dullards are about eve; Eliz: 
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Title Registered ) 


Sister Kenny 

Some fifty years ago medicine in the 
Australian “outback,” or frontier plains 
was a crude, undeveloped science in 
practice. The local * ‘surgeon” might be 
any brave soul handy with a knife. Dur- 
ing operations he was assisted by several 
pairs of capable hands belonging to 
“bush nurses. 

About this time there was born in 
Queensland, Australia, on a lonely fron- 
tier farm Elizabeth Kenny, of Scottish- 
Irish pioneers. Growing up among the 
hare rd-working people in the outlands 
Elizabeth decided to become one of the 
sorely needed angels of mercy. Today 
that decision and her resourcefulness 

| devotion to a cause have made her 

me mean something in the medical 

rld. She has been awarded an annual 
medal for Outstanding Service to chil- 
lren for better treatment of early stages 
of infantile paralysis, and, in addition, 
both the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis and the Journal of the 
American Medical Association have for- 
nally endorsed her method which she 
has been perfecting at Minneapolis. 

Upon her graduation as a nurse, Sister 
Kenny (head nurses are called “sister” in 
the British Empire) turned her efforts 
to the bush country. There, where roads 

ere bad and the nearest doctor was 
many miles away, a nurse was on her 
own. Her only recourse was to tele- 

ph symptoms and characteristics of a 
disease to the nearest doctor and wait 
for a reply by wire. Miss Kenny ran 
“1 against her first baffling case in 1910 

ien she found a child with pale, aching 
lin nbs and spasmodic muscle contrac. 
tions. She wired Dr. Aeneas John Mc- 
Donnell forty miles away for enlighten- 

ent. “Infantile paralysis,” said the 
doctor, with these directions: “Use your 
best observation and judgment.” 

The accepted treatment was immobili- 
zation of the muscles, keeping the af- 
fected parts in splints for months at a 
time so that the normal muscles would 


not pull the affected muscles, supposedly 


ve cak and sagging, out of place, causing 


i leformifty. But “Sister Kenny did not 
know this. Her treatment was directly 
opposite, ‘The main characteristic of 


disease was the muscle spasms when 
’ seemingly contracted in pain. She 
t out to relieve this. Her patients re- 
nded and soon were moving about. 
\ year later, visiting Dr. McDonnell; 


News and Comment of Interest To Women 





Sister Kenny and Patient: 


Sister Kenny demonstrated her method 
on one of the doctor’s patients. She re- 
moved the splints and bandages from 
the child’s legs, applied compresses 
wrung in boiling water, keeping them 
hot. After several days she massaged 
the affected muscles and moved the 
child’s limbs. Soon the youngster was 
moving his legs of his own volition and 
in a few weeks was at play again. It 
seemed incredible to the doctor but 
that was the Kenny method. To be 
effective it had to be started in the first, 
acute stage of the disease. 

After World War I, when she was a 
nurse on an Army transport, Miss Kenny 
set up a clinic in Australia and in 1934, 
the Government of Queensland was 
sponsoring one. But in 1935 Australian 
eta intervened and three years 
later produced a report comparing the 
conservative and the Kenny methods of 
treatment, denouncing the ‘latter. Miss 
Kenny took her ideas to London, was 
coolly received. It was only in 1939 that 
her treatment was made available upon 
request to patients in Australian hos- 
pitals. 

In 1940 the pioneering nurse came to 
America. Physicians in Minneapolis 
looked with favor on her program and 
she was given: space in the Minneapolis 
General Hospital to carry on her experi- 
ments. Financial aid for the small 
amount of equipment required and for 
assistants came from the Board of Wel- 
fare and the NFIP. Victims brought 














































Acme 


She Learned a Secret in the Bush 


to her within two weeks of contracting 
the disease responded to the treatment. 
The following year, upon request, Sister 
Kenny went to Canada to help in an 
epidemic of infantile paralysis and 
trained nurses there as well as in Min- 
neapolis to re-educate debilitated 
muscles. Upon her return to Minne- 
apolis Miss Kenny treated Metropolitan 
Opera soprano Marjorie Lawreyce who 
had arrived for aid when she was 
stricken following a smallpox vaccina- 
tion in Mexico City. 

The fact of which many people are 
not aware is that for over twenty years 
Sister Kenny has done her work gra- 
tuitously. She lives on small roy ian 
from a transport stretcher she invented 
in World War I. And she has the love 
of Australia where, in Queensland, 
school children ask a special blessing 
on this “spunky, persistent nurse” with 
the white bobbed hair and the strong, 
kind face. In spite of opposition, sus- 
picions and accusations she is continuing 
her fight to relieve pain and end deformi- 
ties from the dread disease. 


 _ LL 


Scrapple 

Call it Hoosier or Philadelphia or what 
you will, it still has a mouth-watering 
quality you will not want to overlook. 

Ingredients: Three pounds pork, loin 
or shoulder; three quarts water; two 
cups yellow cornmeal; four teaspoons 
salt; one and one-half teaspoons grated 
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onion; one teaspoon sage; one of thyme. 

Directions: Simmer pork in water until 
meat falls from bone. Remove meat 
from water and cool, grind fine in food 
chopper (makes about five cups). Meas- 
ure meat stock, using two quarts (add 
water if needed to make the amount). 
Bring stock to boiling point, slowly add- 
ing cornmeal while stirring. Cook to a 
thick mush, five minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Add meat, salt, onion, sage and 
thyme. Blend well. Pour while hot into 
two deep oblong pans which have been 
rinsed in cold water. Chill until firm. 
For use, slice about one-half inch thick 
and brown in hot skillet. 


LL 


Kentucky Corn Pudding 


Don't Jet the name-fool you. This 
flavorful and colorful eee is good 
anywhere from Maine to California. 

Ingredients: Two eggs; two cups of 
milk; two cups canned whole kernel 
corn; one teaspoon salt; one-eighth tea- 
spoon pepper; one and one-half table- 
spoons melted butter; one-half cup finely 
chopped green pepper; one-half cup 
grated American cheese. 

Directions: Beat eggs. Add milk, 
corn, seasonings, butter and mix well. 
Add green pepper. Pour into well- 


greased casserole or baking dish. 
Sprinkle with cheese. Bake in pan of 
hot water about 45 minutes at 350 de- 
grees F. May be baked without pan of 
hot water at 325 degrees F. 





Freedom From Want— 
(Continued from page 4) 


all men and women over 60 years of 
age are entitled to a minimum “super- 
annuation” pension of 78 pounds a year 
—equivalent to about $595 in U. S. pur- 
chasing power. 

The U. S. Social security legislation 
in the United States began with the 
Social Security Act of 1935, which in- 
cluded 10 separate programs. It estab- 
lished a system of old age insurance and 
provided for Federal cooperation in 
State plans for unemployment compen- 
sation, aid to the needy aged, needy 
blind, to dependent children, etc., and 
in 1939 the Act was liberalized. The 
system here, generally, is cooperative be- 
tween the Federal and State govern- 
ments, and the States were the first to 
take action. Old age pension payments, 
for instance, depend on the action of the 
States, and they vary from a few dollars 
to $40 a month. About 25 per cent of 
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persons over 65 receive them. The Fed. 


eral Government matches the State’; 
contribution, and. in 1940 set $20 , 
month per person as its maximum part, 


Question Mark. Quite aside from the 
debatable subject, whether security js 
better for a nation in the long run than 
a toughening every-man-for-himself life, 
the Beveridge Plan raises a large ques. 
tion mark. In the long run, neither 
man nor a nation can have security oy 
what it does not earn. The British must 
live on foreign trade; and ever since the 
first World War high taxes have been 
driving Britain toward a high-cost econ- 
omy. Even before this war Britain, with 
less exports and-more imports, was living 
on her capital—on her fat. The added 
burden of social security taxes may 
handicap Britain in doing business in 
the post-war free world market which 
American statesmanship envisions. |{ 
that obstacle is not overcome, the burden 
of unemployment may break down 
social security plan. 

But if the British accept his system 
operate it successfully, and thus demon- 
strate to the world that Sir William 
Beveridge is right in his contention that 
want can be abolished—that freedom 
from want can be achieved—all civilized 
nations will certainly be impressed. 


Palteras for All the Faaly-———________———_ 


pockets. 


blouse, 
fabric. 


9213 
4247—A smock is what every busy woman needs. i 
Sizes small, medium and large Small size, 3'4 yds. 35-in. fabric; 
pockets, 14 yd. 35-in. fabric and ‘4 yd. trim. 

4067—This little back-buttoned jumper tops an attractive puff-sleeved 
Sizes 2 to 6. Size 6, jumper 1 yd. 54-in. fabric; blouse, 34 yd. 35-in. 


Note the flattering neckline! 


10 cents. 


9213—-Smooth in line and easy to make is this well-fitted slip. Sizes 14 
to 20 and 32 to 44. Size 16, 2's yds. 39-in. fabric 
9215—Be comfortably at-home in this smartly buttoned wrap-around 
cotton frock. Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 40. Size 16 needs 35% yds. 35-in. fabric. 
9238—She'll be ‘‘all dressed-up” in this princess frock and hat—so 
flattering to a young girl. Sizes 10 to 14. Size 12, dress and hat, 3 yds. 
39-in. fabric. 
4272—There’s nothnig more becoming than a simple shirtwaist frock. 
Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 3! yds., 39-in. fabric 


Use gay scraps for the 





















Price of each pattern 16c (in coins). The Winter Fashion Book is 


Address all orders to PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 
243 West 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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To Relieve Bad 
Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily 
u can relieve coughs due to colds, when 
u try this splendid recipe, It gives you 
ut four times as much cough medicine for 
ur money, and you’ll find it truly wonder- 
, for real relief. 
Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granu- 
ed sugar and one cup of water a few mo- 
nts, until dissolved. No cooking needed— 
; no trouble at all. (Or you can use corn 
ip or lhquid honey, instead of sugar 
rup.) Then put 2% ounces of Pinex (ob- 
tained from any druggist) in a pint bottle. 
idd your syrup and you have a full pint of 
edicine that will amaze you by its quick ac- 
tion. It never spoils, lasts a family a long 
ie, and tastes fine—children love it. 
rhis simple mixture takes right hold of a 
igh. For real results, you’ve never seen 
ything better. It loosens the phlegm, soothes 
e irritated membranes, quickly eases sore- 
ess and difficult breathing. 
Pinex is a special compound of proven,in- 
edients, in concentrated form, well-known 
its prompt action in coughs and bronchial 
ritations. Money refunded if it doesn’t 
please you in every way 


Big Saving. No Cooking. 





Needle 


7437—Crochet yourself a visor cap and matching scarf 
add that smart military note to your wardrobe. 
494—Four, six, eight, and ten year olds will love 

to wear these mittens. They are so easy to knit from 
7 scraps of yarn. Patterns contain full details. 





Price of each pattern 16c (in octane). Complete 
instructions are included in each pattern. Ad- 
dress all orders te PATHFINDER Needlecraft Edi- 
ter, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


RELIGION 


Council Convention 


For a week Cleveland was host to one 
of the most representative | g atherings of 
Protestants ever assembled in this coun- 
try. At the same time that the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica met for its biennial convention, six 
other interdenominational agencies held 
meetings there. Altogether they repre- 
sented some 60 different communions. 

Union. One purpose of the simul- 
taneous conventions was to vote on the 
union of the seven m: ajor agencies into 
a single North American Council of 


Acme 
Bishop Tucker Heads Federal Council 


Churches. The Federal Council ap- 
proved the plan, as did the Home Mis- 
sions Council. The Foreign Missions 
Conference, after heated debate, re- 
ferred the plan to member boards with- 
out giving approval or disapprove al. The 
United Council of Church Women and 
the United Stewardship Council re- 
ceived it without recommendation. The 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation and the Missionary Education 
Movement, though they had members 
at Cleveland, were not in session. 


World Church? The Federal Council, 
as scheduled, elected Bishop Henry St.’ 
George Tucker of Virginia, Presiding 

3ishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, as its new president (PATH- 
FINDER, Dec. 19). But an unsched- 
uled, surprising event was the proposal 
of another noted missionary, Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones, for a union ‘of all the 
churches of the United States into a 
single body, the Church of Christ in 
America. Under the Jones plan the de- 
nominations would cease to be churches 
and become “branches.” They would 
cease to be sovereign bodies and “lose 
themselves in a larger whole.” The 
doctrinal basis would be “simple, yet 
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fundamental” “Any branch that will 
confess that “Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of the living God,’ may become a mem- 
ber of the Church of Christ.” Hopeful 
Dr. Jones declared: “That would leave 
the door open to everybody who could 
make that confession, including the 
Roman Catholics. . . Obv iously the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is not ‘prepared 
to look upon itself as a Branch . . . But 
we do not shut the door. . .” 


Protestant and Catholic. The Federal 
Council convened during the hubbub 
raised by Author John W. White’s state- 
ment in Catholic Digest that South 
American countries were barring Prot- 
estant missionaries as “undesirable.” 
(Several Protestant churches denied the 
fact, saying that where any barring was 
being done it applied to goth Catholic 
and Protestant aliens.) To Catholics 
the Federal Council issued both a warn- 
ing against trying to circumscribe re- 
ligious freedom, and an invitation to 
cooperation. | 

To the Council, President John 
Mackay of Princeton Theological Semin- 
ary read a statements concurred in by 
both the Foreign Missions Conference 
and Home Missions Council. Address- 
ing the Catholic hierarchy, which had 
condemned Protestant activity in,South 
America, as “a sister Christian com- 
munion which constitutes a religious mi- 
nority in this country,” the statement 
said: “We deplore the pretension of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy to circum- 
scribe the religious freedom of Prot- 
estant Christians in the procl: imation 
of their faith, (while) reserving for them- 


selves the right to universal proclamation 


of their own (projecting) into the 
New World the baneful intolerance 
which is now producing such tragic con- 
sequences in . . . Spain.” 

At the same time the Council said: 
“We rejoice in the evidence of grow- 
ing collaboration between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics in various coun- 
tries in problems of reconstruction after 
the war. We record our readiness 
and desire to cooperate with the Roman 
Catholic Church in a mutual effort for 
the welfare of society as a whole and 

. to bear common testimony to the 
guiding principles of the Christian faith 
in relation to the post-war world.” 

Church and War. God works “be- 
yond our human limitations,” so the 
Council did not declare that an Axis 
victory would make “Christian goals” 
impossible, nor that a United Nations 
victory would guarantee them. But it 
declared the Axis “anti-Christian” and 
called this war a “conflict of moral ideas,” 
so that the Christian Church has an 
“inescapable concern” in its outcome. 
While “renouncing hatred and ven- 
geance,” the Council declared that “ex- 
te mal conditions will be vastly more 
favorable to working for Christian so- 
cial objectives in the event of the mili- 

tary success of the United Nations.” 
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Look 10 to 15 Years Younger 


Why worry because you have wrinkles, 

lines, eyes, double chin, — 

ging muscles or other age ns? 

a ot EArt OREAM Moy 
0 ts 0 - 

funded if not entirely satisfied. 

LATTA-CREAM, 
805 Sth Ave., (Dept. PA-12) New York 


SONGWRITERS 


DO YOU KNOW who will buy your songs or song 

? Sending them to the wrong places is a 
waste of time and money! “TIPS TO SONG 
WRITERS” will help you sell your songs and will 
Write today 





time and unnecessary expense! 
for. etails. KEN RASMUSSEN, P-26, BOX 481, 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
A DANGER SIGNAL 


Often associated with Hardening of the 
Arteries, a Stroke, Paralysis, Heart Trouble, 
Kidney Disease, and other grave complications. 
Resultful treating methods of the Ball Clinic 
have proven dependable for nearly a quarter 
of a century. Send for FREE Blood Pressure 
Book—today. No obligation. Ball Clinic, Dept. 
6360, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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room with bath 


*3.50 to *7.00 Double 


1000 ROOMS - 1000 BATHS 
Writg for Maps and Booklet 


: George H. Newton ~ Manager 
\eubilerom @zs%0)u4- 
Hotel 14 Fess 287 St 
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“I Don’t Dance Very Well!” 


Are you apologetic g wy Bg dancing? If you are, 
you're missing one of the it ways to rmmen. 

A girl is never so lovely, so appealing as when she’s 
dan well. Why don’t you learn? You can, in 
privacy, with diagrams that show just how to place 
your feet in each step. Try the diagram in our sketch, 
of the basic fox-trot step! 

Our 32-page booklet has the clear, simple footprint 


diagrams to teach you the fox-trot, waltz, rumba, 
tango, slow fox-trot, Conga, shag and ular varia- 
tons. Also tells how to hold yourself, 1 and follow 


Send 15 cents in coin for your copy of ‘“‘Home 
Course in New Ballroom Dances,” booklet No. 146, 
atti... 

. o Eis, ashin . » & 
The following are also available at 15 


cents each: 
No. 163—*‘Self Instruction in Ventriloquism and 
Dummy Making.”’ ; 
No. 189—‘‘Simple Cartooning Self-Taught.”’ ee 
No, 113—*‘The Quick Way To Smart Grooming. 
No. 47—‘“‘How To Bud: Your Income. z 
No, 35—‘‘Making Slip Covers 8 ully 








PASTIME and SMILES 





Brain Teaser 

Three women own a sphere of yarn 
six inches in diameter. To what depth 
shall each unwind the ball to receive her 
share? Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week's: A traveler 
had an engagement in a nearby town at 
four p.m. Looking over his route he 
found that at 12 miles per hour he could 
reach it at six p.m., while at 16 m.p.h. he 
would arrive at two p.m. If he got there 
exactly on time, at what average rate 
per hour would he travel? Also what 
was the length of his journey and how 
many hours did he travel? 

Let X equal the distance. Then X/12 
equals time required at 12 m.p.h., and 
X/16 at 16 m.p.h. Then X/12 — X/16 = 
4, Solving equation, X = 192, the dis- 
tance atti. 192 + 12 = 16, the 
number of hours required to reach the 
destination at six. To reach the destina- 
tion at four would take two hours less, 
or 14 hours, the time actually consumed. 
192 + 14 = 18 5/7, the average rate 
per hour. 


a SER ma 


Smiles 


“Don’t you know that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive?” 

“Yes, many a person forgives a man’s 
past because of his presents.” 


The colonel was lecturing a class of 
incipient officers. “A 40-foot flagpole 
has fallen down,” he said. “You have a 
sergeant and a squad of ten men. How 
do you erect the flagpole again?” 

The candidates thought, then offered 
ge about block-and-tackle, der- 
ricks, and so on. 

“You're all wrong,” replied the colonel. 
“You'd say: ‘Sergeant, get that flagpole 
up.’ ” 

P.F.C. (reading about the Russian 
front)—“Can you imagine anything worse 
than having cooties? 

Corporal—“Yes, suppose you had ’em 
and they chirped.” 





RHYME & REASON 





Be not angeet when fortune smiles, 


nor dejected when she frowns. 
aati —AUSONIUS 


The only reward of virtue is virtue. 
—EMERSON 


G oe + 


The tongue speaks wisely when the soul 
—HOMER 


So * 
I felt an earnest and humble desire, and 
shall do till I die, to increase the stock 


of harmless cheerfulness. 
—CHARLES DICKENS 





Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 


FINDER readers. 
Classified Rates—30 cents a 
10 words. 
as well as each part of the name and address, 


word; minimum 
Each initial .and group of figures, 


will be counted as words. 
Address—Classified Ad Dept., 


PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D., C, 


AGENTS WANTED 

YOU CAN EARN EXTRA MONEY EVERY MONTH 

and all in your spare time—acting as our local sub 
scription representative. The work is as pleasant as 
it is profitable You do not need experience, ana 
not one penny of capital is required for you to qualify 
We will furnish everything, and tell you just what t 
do and how to go about it. We'll reward your effort 
with big cash commissions right from the start. Writ 
today for our local subscription representative’s plan 
for earning extra money during your spare time o: 
on a full time basis. Address: Circulation Manager, 


Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
MAGIC 


a 
BECOME MASTER MAGICIAN. Write Harry lli 
Box 1704, Cleveland, Ohio. —— 


MEDICAL 
URINARY BLADDER and Rectal Disorders and Treat. 
ment for the same are described in our new bookle 
just off the press. Write for it today. No obligatio: 


—— Bros. Clinic, 918 Oak St., Kansas City, Mis- 





MISCELLANEOUS 

SUCCESS: Why not get out of life what you waz 

—Success? We can show you how to become mor: 
successful. Write for our Free Questionnaire based 
on Environment, Recreation, Education, Socia! 
Activities, and Employment. Get a check-up on 
yourself. Increase your earning power. Develop your 
personality. Write Today. Personal Research Bureau 
Box 574, Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMAGEDDON is due March First! Are You Read; 
Send an ‘“‘Offering’’ and learn what shall be Here 
after! R. Cook, 3754 N. Interstate, Portland, Orego: 


THE REAL McCOY IN PIPES—American briar jo 
smoke, $1.00. Doc McCoy, Naples. Texas. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—PROTECT YOUR IDEA with a Paten! 

Secure “‘Patent Guide’’—Free. No charge for pre- 
liminary information. Write CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN 
& HARVEY JACOBSON, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
237-M_ Adams Buildi Washington, D q 


PATRIOTIC PLAQUES 
THE AMERICAN’S CREED in large, easy-to-read 
type with reproduction of U. S. flag in red, white 


and blue on heavy board with gold edges, size 
7 x_9 inches, hi 














h, or 5 for $1.00. Pathfind 
Reader’s Service, 24th and Douglas Streets, N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Pictures returned the same 

day order is received. Sixteen guaranteed prints 
from any roll 25c coin Or 8 prints and two plain 
enlargements or one colored 25c. 8x10 enlargement 
coupon given with each 25c order. Send your rolls 
today or write for free mailers and special premium 


offers. American Studios, Dept. 10, LaCrosse, Wis- 
consin. 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 ENLARGED PRINTS 30c. 


16 Exposure Rolls 50c. Argus Rolls 4c per enlarged 

print. Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. 
PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS .- 

SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from the start of our 

republic to the present day—from George Wash- 
ington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with fac- 
simile signature and pi Taphic likeness. Also 
shows the Bill of Rights. produced in attractive 
colors with U. S. flag in red, white and blue. Suit- 
able for frami or using as is for club, library. 
den, office, school or home. Nothing else like it ever 
before published. Send 50c, or three for $1.00, stamps 
or coin. Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas &t., 
N. E., Washington, D. C. 

SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGS—SONG POEMS WANTED. No Charge for 
melodies. Marketing Service, Hollywood Recording 
Studios, 87P10 Preuss Sta., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SONG COPIES—100—$4.75. Box 24, a H, 
Brooklyn, New York. — 


TOBACCO 





“POT O’ GOLD” SMOKING MIXTURE T5c Pound 
Postpaid. Fischel Tobacco, 418 N. Third Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 


FREE—CATALOG 1943, describing all kinds of vege- 

table plants. Tells how to plant, spray and care 
for the garden. Write for your copy today. 
Fulwood, Tifton, Georgia. 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON 


48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHIC VIEWS of world's 

greatest Cepital. All important Government build- 
ings—Large panoramic view of Capitol, New Supreme 
Court, Archives, Lincoln Memorial, National Museum. 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington Monument, Senate. 
White House, War and Navy Buildings, Pan American 
Union, Library of Congress, Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, Department of Commerce, Red Cross, View of 
Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, Columbus Monument. 
Treasury Building, D. A. R. Building, Bureau of En- 
graving, Botanic Gardens, Agriculture Building, Fed- 
era] Reserve Bank, Corcoran Nery of Art, Arlington 
Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry Blossoms, 
Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite Temple, 
etc. Every home should have a copy of this author- 
itative photographic presentation of our country’s 
greatest and most important city. Makes nice gradu- 
ation, birthday or party gifts. Send 25 cents in 
stamps or coin, or one dollar bill for five copies 
se. Pathfinder, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E.. 
Washington, D. C. 
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VISIT TO NEW YORK the other day gave 
us a few impressions about the Big City, the 
most startling being just as we got off the train. 
Because of dim-out restrictions, the city’s streets 
and the large buildings are scantily lighted, 
ind as we were forced to leave the train at 7 o'clock War 
lime, we entered the huge, high-ceilinged station concourse 
in what was really an eerie half-light. Suddenly a weird 
hrieking wail resounded through the vast hall, repeated 
several times, until we realized what was happening. 

Two women, one aged and the other young, were bid- 
ling good-bye to a young naval officer, an officer off to the 
wars. The cries were from this group. Just an incident in 
he many tangled life-skeins that are oe disturbed by the 
war, but this one happened to hit us sharply in the pre-dawn 
of a busy city’s life. 


x * * 


New York’s predicament in not having any daily news- 
papers for most of the week caused annoyance the first 
lay or two to the multitudes that flock into the metropolis 
each day and out each evening. Then the people got used 
to it. The news of the week will make interesting reading 

hen the readers catch up on things. 

Reminds us of a story we once heard in Alaska. When 
ve were there years ago, transportation wasn’t what it is 
ow. Mail came up in the summer by steamship to Skagway, 
iverland to Whitehorse, on the Yukon, and then the rest of 
the way down the Yukon and up the Tanana rivers by stern- 
wheeler steamboat. It took from 12 to 15 days for mail to 
reach us, but we got it all—letters, circulars, packages, mag- 
izines and newspapers. In the winter it was different. There 
wasn’t any railroad then, so the mail for the interior came 
to Cordova or Valdez by steamship, and then overland the 
100-odd miles by sledge. This was a tedious journey, for 
these sledges drawn by horses made but 20 to 30 miles 
daily. The cost of transporting mail was inordinately high, 
so the postal officials limited the mail cargoes to first class 
mail, We remember subscribing to the old home town 
paper~the Crystal Falls, Mich., Diamond Drill—by first 
class mail . At that, it took a month to get to interior Alaska. 

The story was told about one prospector who subscribed 
to several big-city dailies from the States. He got them all— 
a whole year’s subscription—in the few months that naviga- 
tion was open in the rivers and all the mail was carried. 
So he opened up the bundles and laid out his papers care- 
fully in chronological order, so that the oldest one would 
be on top. Each day he would take one paper off the pile, 
a fresh recital of what was happening in the world. Fresh 
to him, of course, because he didn’t know what had hap- 
pened, and it was all news to him. Thus he kept himself 
‘upplied with daily news each day until the next summer’s 
teamers brought another year’s newespapers in from the 
States, 

That old prospector was just practical. Today Einstein 
would explain it with an involved theory. 


x * * 


In this war of many nations there is a curious conflict of 
tongues, for fighters, using every subterfuge, often try to 
gain a point by posing as one of the enemy. But language 
difficulties sometimes trip them. Many Japs trying to pass 
for Filipinos, for instance, were caught because they could 

ot sound the letter “I.” The password was: “Lollapaloosa.” 
(he Japanese called it “Rorraparoosa.” They gave the “” 
he sound of “r.” 

There is a striking parallel to this modern incident re- 

ted in the ancient Book of Judges, 12th chapter. After 


a 


“3 Between 
"MM You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


rig Ve 
Jepthah and his Gileadites had crushed the Ephraimites in 
battle they seized the passages of the Jordan in order to 
cut off the fugitives. When an Ephraimite straggler pre- 
tended to be a Gileadite in order to get over, the guards of 
the passage put the language test to him: 


Then said they unto him, Say now Shibboleth: and he said 
Sibboleth: for he could not frame to pronounce it right. 
Then they took him, and slew him at the passages of Jordan. 





It must have been some such coincidence long ago that 
caused Solomon to exclaim that: “The thing that hath been, 
it is that which shall be... . and there is no new thing 
under the sun.” 


xk kK * 


It’s funny how many of our up-to-the-minute discoveries 
end inventions turn out to have been used in the long- 
distant past, and forgotten. The “latest thing” in military 
supplies, for example, is the drying and powdering of milk, 
eggs, vegetables, meat, etc., to preserve the food and save 
transportation space. Well, here, in his own words, is some- 
thing old Marco Polo learned about the Oriental Tartars 
when he was among them about 1280 A. D. 


They make provision also for milk, thickened and dried 
to the state of a paste, which is prepared in the following 
manner. They boil the milk, onl dieening off the rich or 
creamy part as it rises to the top, put it into a separate vessel 
as butter; for so long as that remains in the*milk, it will not 
become hard. The latter is then exposed tothe sun until it 
dries. Upon going on service they carry with them about 10 
pounds for each man, and of this, half a pound is put, every 
morning, into a leathern bottle, with as much water as is 
thought necessary. By their motion in riding the contents 
are violently shaken, and a thin porridge is produced, upon 
which they make their dinner. 


a RR er 


Here is a case of bureaucratic confusion, reported by 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., Washington newsman and radio com- 
mentator, which surely ought to rank first on some list or 
other. In Detroit an office set up by the ODT undertook to 
decide how much gasoline every rural truck in the United 
States should have for 1943. Farmers were required to tell 
how much they hauled on every trip for the last you both 
going and coming, and what they expected to do in two- 
way hauling in the year to come. Most applicants, who 
could not furnish the data, got only a fraction of what they 
asked for. One disgusted farmer brazenly stated that he 
had had a 100 per cent load every time, both going out 
and coming back—and he was rewarded with a full quota. 
But an aes Awe 8 had the quantity applied for cut in half 
because he, admittedly, did not bring back a return load. ~ 


x ke 


The Christmas holidays are upon us. We like this 
season—a time to forget our troubles and be joyful. We 
greet our friends and readers in the words of the Christmas 
Carol: “And so, as Tiny Tim observed, God Bless Us 


Every One.” 
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ABE LINCOLN 


Said: 
‘With the fearful strain 
that is upon me night 
: and day, if I did not 


laugh, I should die.” 


in large cheerful doses 











A MIRTH PROVOKING VOLUME OF OVER 
600 Pages . . . including two full length novels 
HILARIOUS HUMOR—INFECTIOUS WIT 


HERE in one generous volume are more than 600 pages of humor of the 
rib-tickling variety, from broad burlesque to razor-edged satire. Ever, 
age is as fresh as the day, it was-written. The editor has not only chosen 
rom contemporary humorists suchas Robert Benchley, Thorne Smith, James 
Thurber, Frank Sullivan, and Ogden Nash, but from Mark Twain, Stephen 
Leacock, Eugene Field and other well known American humorists who have 
kept the nation in hysterics of laughter through all emergencies, depres- 
sions, war, and eras of prosperity. Every page is a prize package o! 
chuckles and every selection offers endless delight and relaxation. 

This volume is in every respect the ALL-AMERICAN book of humor, 
representing the quintessence of American wits and humorists. It is a 
veritable treasury from which you can draw as often as the 
mood strikes you. Order your copy today. Mailed postpaid 
4 RSP SE ree ae Ftd de enw hanes : 7 

Armed with a TREASURY OF MODERN HUMOR you will be able to drive 
o a surprise attack of the blues, dejection, ennui, and every variety 
of jitters., 


Here are 1,000 pages packed_with smiles and laughs which will 
keep you in good humor every day of the year. 


10,000 JOKES, TOASTS AND STORIES 


Edited by Lewis and Faye Copeland 


Contains Rural jokes; Negro jokes; Western jokes; American; English, 
Irish, Scotch, Jewish and other’ national jokes. Also jokes about 
Lawyers, Politicians, Doctors, .Preachers, College Professors, Sales- 
men and etc. Jokes about Love and Courtship, Married Life, Broad- 
way and Hollywood. 


Circus and Vaudeville gags, Wise-cracks, Tall Stories, Fish stories, 
jokes about various sports and hundreds of other subjects. 
Humorous stories of Famous Men and Women, Lincoln stories, 


Humorous errors in the Press, Funny Signs and Ads, Looney Laws, 
Puns and Conundrums, Boners and Howlers, etc. 


_ Also the largest collection of Toasts for all occasions, Comic and 
Nonsense Verse, Parodies, Limericks, Epitaphs, éte. 


Everyone can use and enjoy this encyclopedia of wit, humor,’ fun 
and entertainment: It is invaluable for speakers, lawyers, ministers, 
club women, salesmen, students and all who meet with or speak 
before the public. 


The greatest collection ever made. Fully indexed ST Ge 
for instant use. A real $10.00 value postpaid for only ® 


puscisens Box senvice | HEREARE TWO OTHER POPULAR FUN BOOKS 





WASHINGTON. D. Cc. 
Please send me the books I have checked below 
{]} A Treasury of Modern Humor $1.69 


Laughter Library Big Fun Book 


[] 10,000 Jokes, Toasts and Stories $1.98 No. 4C—LAUGHTER LI- No. 21A—THE BIG FUN 

[] Laughter Library $1.49 BRARY, 1,000 really funny BOOK by J. S. Meyer. An 

1] Big Fun Book $2.39 stories all in one volume actor: yg Big home enter- 
tainment arge pages 

Cj Inclose $........ you are to pay the postage of 288 pages, 90,000 words. ccitedin’ * of PP ell 

ee te ee oe Selected anecdotes, classi- Contains puzzles of all kinds, 

SRE Sa fe aE eee =e NR P fied for easy references. quizzes, tricks, stunts, brain 

& A mirth provoking story teasers, magic, palm reading, 

. og Oe find 1944 +c Fees s + boo WR CER wae en for every occasion. Former games for young and old, etc. 

| ee JAN Peg 2) > e-news o\ Seeae Piate io caccs. ' _ price $3.00. Now only $1.49 ‘ a lot of fyn for ........ $2.39 
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